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SILLY GOOSE! 


Just how we got onto the subject 
I’m not quite sure, but all of a sudden 
someone said, “What’s wrong with going 
to see a movie in the theater downtown, 
when the very same movie is being shown 
in the church basement for a Saturday 
night program?” 

And hardly had that person asked the 
question, when two or three others in the 
group said, “That’s what I want to know. 
I can’t see any difference myself.” 

It’s a good question, isn’t it? Does it 
make any difference where we see a movie, 
if it’s a good picture? 

Of course, if it’s a bad picture, or if, in 
order to see the good picture, we also see 
a bad picture, then there is no question. We 
know that would be wrong. It would be 
as bad as watching bad television programs, 
as so many of you wrote in answer to our 


When the goose ate some grain on his journey 
south, he didn’t think he would end up here! 








contest about ‘Dick, Dave, and the TV Set.” 

But what of seeing good pictures in a 
downtown theater? Is the place important? 

Ask Johnny Willet. He was playing base- 
ball one day—a perfectly good thing to do 
—but now he’s in the hospital. Why? Be- 
cause he was playing baseball? No. But be- 
cause he was playing baseball in the street, 
and a car came and knocked him down. 
Baseball on the playground would have 
been quite all right. Baseball in the street 
nearly killed him. What made the ditte® 
ence? The place, wasn’t it? 

Ask that goose marked “extra fancy” in 
the butcher shop. He saw corn scattered 
over the ground as he was flying south last 
fall. He came down and ate some of it. 
Suddenly there was a noise. He flew off in 
fright—and banged into a wire screen. He 
was caught, trapped, along with a lot of 
others. He gazed longingly through the 
wire and saw corn scattered over the ground 
far and wide, and hundreds of other geese 
eating there and flying away in safety. The 
corn was exactly the same as he had eaten. 
Why was he caught, while they went free? 
It’s easy to answer. The corn he ate was 
inside the trap. Now he’s waiting to be 
cooked and eaten. The place made a differ- 
ence, didn’t it? 

The church or the school have been 
dedicated to God. A good picture, shown 
there, is not likely to do you harm. 

But certainly the theater has never been 
dedicated to God. It is the devil’s house, 
built to make wickedness attractive, and 
the Bible says, “The curse of the Lord is 
in the house of the wicked” (Proverbs 
3c55)) - 

The theater is the devil’s trap. What kind 
of bait do you suppose the devil will use 
to get people into his trap? Don’t you sup- 
pose that sometimes he will use some very 
good pictures? 

And what would you think of someone 
who would walk right into the devil’s trap 
just to see a good picture? Don’t you think 
he would be a silly goose? 

Let’s stay as far away from the devil's 
trap as we possibly can. 


Your friend, 


lbcorenee Ware 














DROPPING TOM 


By EDGAR A. WARREN 


A‘ SIXTEEN Tom was tall for his age 
—and thin—just the sort of boy whose 
pals call him Lanky. And as you might 
expect, he was very awkward. 

Besides calling him Lanky, the boys also 
called him Butter Fingers. And you can 
guess why. He was forever dropping 
things. 

Like dishes! He dropped them so often 
he was never asked to help with the wash- 
ing up at home—which his friends thought 
was very lucky for him! 


Tom picked up the bomb and started across the deck. 


Then he dropped it—and caught it between his knees! 


Then came the war, and Tom joined the 
merchant marine. He was told to go on 
board a cargo boat, and the captain found 
him a job in the galley, as the ship's 
kitchen is called. 

He soon got nicely settled down—and 
then began dropping things: piles of plates, 
large dishes of steaming hot soup, and 
cups of cocoa. And he wasn’t particular 
where he dropped them either! 

At last, in desperation, the cook raised 

To page 21 
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The missionary sighed in despair. 


Poor Pela must be 





ALL BONE FROM THE EARS UP&® 


By MARGARET D. CLARKE 


gue curious crowd gathered quickly. Two 
white missionaries—the Gilmores—had 
just arrived at a village far out in the 
wilds of New Guinea. 

Old men and young came carrying weap- 
ons in their hands, with not too friendly 
looks in their eyes. Some of the warriors 
were hostile, some curious, the missionaries 
noticed. When Pastor Gilmore had to turn 
his back, the skin of his neck tingled with 
apprehension. 

Then Pela came. At least Pela’s smile 
came first, and then came Pela. That smile 
forced its way through a matted beard, 
years of dirt, and finally layer after layer 
of pig grease. The smile needed no “turn 
talk” to interpret Pela’s feelings. He was 
prepared to be friendly and, what was more, 
helpful. 

School started. Sure, it was very primi- 
tive, but Pela didn’t mind. Although he 
was an adult, he was anxious to learn. 
Unfortunately, there was one difficulty that 
his thirst for knowledge could not over- 
come. As the missionary dolefully described 
him, Pela was “all bone from the ears up.” 

On many occasions the missionary and 
his wife considered asking Pela to leave 
school to make room for a brighter student. 
Somehow, the missionary just couldn’t do it. 
Pela’s smile always melted his resolve. 

After six months of mental struggle 
with letters and sounds and elementary 


numbers, Pela suddenly disappeared. 
Promptly and joyfully, the missionary gave 
his place to the brightest “monkey” in the 
district and then sadly wondered what had 
become of Pela. 

Pela had left the school at sunup and 
begun his trek home—up a mountain, 
down a mountain, and up and down many 
more, until he finally arrived at his home. 

The villagers crowded around him. 

“Where have you been, Pela?” questioned 
the chief. 

“For seven moons, I have been with the 
Seven-day mission.” 

“Don’t you know we belong to another 
mission?” (A missionary from this other 
mission had once called, added the village 
to the mission territory, and then taken no 
further notice of the inhabitants.) 

“Oh, yes, but you should go to the Seven- 
day mission. They teach you things.” 

“Well,” responded the chief, “what did 
you learn?” Pela stood on one leg and 
rested his foot against his knee, thinking 
hard. He scratched his woolly beard. He 
must be quick, must make an impression. 

Finally he thought of something. 

“I can write my name.” To prove it, in 
the dust he laboriously spelled out 
“P-E-L-A.” 

“What's that?” cried the chief in alarm. 
“A new kind of magic?” 

“No, no! That’s my name.” 
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“I can do that,” said another native, push- 
ing Pela aside. Under Pela’s name he, too, 
wrote “P-E-L-A.” 

“Ah,” replied Pela. “That's not your name, 
it's mine. You go to the Seven-day mission 
and they'll teach you yours.” 

“What else did you learn?” 

Pela had a sudden inspiration. “I can 
talk white man’s talk.” 

“Go on!” They all eyed him with awe, 

d on the outskirts of the crowd the 

omen chattered over the wonder of it. 
Truly the Seven-day mission must be good. 

Pela sang the chorus of “Jesus Loves Me.” 
He sang it once, he sang it twice, he sang 
it three times. He sang it all day until, in 
its final stages, it bore no resemblance what- 
soever to the original version. These were 
the only “white” words Pela knew. 

Then Pela tried to reorganize the farm- 
ing methods that had been practiced for 
generations. 

“Don’t throw away the leaves,” he told 
the villagers. “Make a heap of leaves and 


In the dust, Pela slowly spelled out his name. 











weeds and ashes from the 
fire. Put this on your gar- 
den and things will grow 
better.” 

“Rubbish,” answered the 
men. “We've never heard 
of such a thing. The Seven-day mission 
teaches queer things.” 

Patiently Pela tried to explain about 
terracing the mountainside to conserve the 
soil. All their gardens were on steep hill- 
sides. He told them to plant the rows of 
native vegetables across the mountains in- 
stead of up and down. 

Despite their laughs, Pela cleared his 
land, terraced it, made a compost heap, 
fertilized his land (a thing never done be- 
fore), and planted. He kept telling his 
friends that he had learned these things at 
the Seven-day mission, but they were not 
impressed. 

Then the rains came. The mountain gar- 
dens looked bedraggled. Most of them were 

To page 16 





“That proves | learned something,” he grinned. 


HOMER NORRIS, ARTIST 
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JACK’S ADVENTURE 





By ARCHA O. DART 





CHAPTER 4: THE NIGHT WITH "UNCLE PETE" 





WHAT HAPPENED BEFORE: 


Jack wanted adventure during the summer vacation, 
so he decided to be a colporteur, selling Adventist 
books. With three academy friends he went to Macon 
County, and the four boys rented a room in Cardiff, 
where they spent the weekends. They would set out 
from here very early on Monday morning and not 
return till 3:00 P.M. Friday. This meant that every 
night during the week Jack had to find a place to sleep. 


N°: I had better not ask to spend the night 
there,” Jack reasoned to himself one 
evening. “They would charge me too much. 
I shall have to watch every penny if I 
make a scholarship this summer. Where 
can I find a place to stay that I can afford?” 

The broad sun was sinking behind the 
hills when he saw a dim wagon trail leading 
off into the woods somewhere. “Ah,” he 
thought, “I can find a place on this road 
that will be cheap enough.” After several 
minutes’ walk, he saw through the trees a 
faint twinkle of a light, which told him a 
home of some kind was near. How quiet 
and peaceful it all seemed, nestled among 
those ancient hills! The bewitching spell of 
poetry came over his soul, and these verses 
sl) from his lips: 


When cares and toils of day are o'er, 
And night has gently closed the door, 
How sweet to find a sheltered nest 
Where I can sleep and calmly rest. 


The sons of nature all are still, 


Save bobolink and whippoorwill; 


The silent moon 
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Hark! What was that? The long-drawn- 
out baying of a mountain hound froze all 
Jack’s poetry within him. In a moment the 
whole pack of dogs came tearing through 
the darkness to meet him. It was too late 
to run. He could not find a tree to climb. 
It was all he could do to stand still. A 
shadow appeared in the open door of the 
nearby house, and a hoarse voice called out, 
“Who's thar?” 

“Jack Henderson,” he replied. “Could I 
spend the night with you?” 

“Wa-all, 1 reckon so if you can put up 
with our far,’ the woodsman answered, as 
he came out to meet the stranger. Jack 
introduced himself and said he was selling 
religious books. 

“Come in, come in. I reckon you are 
all right. I'm Uncle Pete. Everyone round 
har knows me as Uncle Pete. We-uns have 
jist et our supper, but my old woman can 
get you up a snack.” 

Going into the house, Jack found that 
the room he was in was the front room 
the back room, the side room, the bedroom, 
the guest room, and all. A little lean-to fs 
served for a kitchen and a dining room. 


“Do you have company tonight?” Jack 7 
inquired as he looked around and saw the 
house full of people. — 


woman, and that’s my darter’s old man. 


“No, them’s my children. That’s my son’s f 
We jist all live har together. I can’t bar to 





think of my children leaving me,’ Uncle 
Pete answered with a look of anticipated 
sorrow. 

Not having taken time for dinner that 
day, Jack became very much interested in 
the activities that were going on out in the 
kitchen. He nearly caved in when he saw 
the mother get out her pans and flour and 
begin to make biscuits. When would he ever 
get supper that night! By and by he saw 
her take the damp rag that she used for 

eneral purposes” and wipe out one of the 

lates that had been used for supper and 
clean off a knife and fork. Then after one 
of the hounds had been knocked away from 
the end of the table, he was invited to eat. 

Jack’s hungry eyes searched that table 
in vain for healthful dishes. Fried pork, 
coffee, biscuits, and blackberries were the 
“snack.” “Here’s where I make a meal out 
of blackberries,” Jack thought to himself. 
The first big spoonful filled his mouth with 
berries and his eyes with tears. “What is the 
matter with these berries!” he thought. An- 
other taste, not so large this time, same 
sensation. 

“Lady,” he said at last, “I believe you have 
put salt in these berries.” 


“Hah, don’t tell me 
that!” she exclaimed as she 
picked up one of the dirty 
spoons on the table and 
tasted some of the berries. 
“Land sakes! They’s been 
a-salted aplenty. And them’s my last jar of 
fruit, too.” 

Poor Jack! Supper was soon over. Re- 
turning to the “front” room, he found the 
family talking about a Mrs. Goins who had 
died of typhoid fever the day before. From 
their remarks he learned that the dishes 
that had been taken over to this patient's 
home had been returned that afternoon. 
Jack wondered whether the plate he ate 
out of was one of them. 

As he sat there and listened to the 
stories about the motherless children, a lump 
came up in his throat. For a time he thought 
it might be one of those hard biscuits he 
had eaten; but swallow as hard as he might, 
the lump remained. He thought of his 
mother so far away, and how sick she had 
been one time of typhoid—came near dy- 
ing, leaving him motherless in a cold, heart- 
less world. Dear, oh, dear, he was about 
to cry right there. And so the night 





Jack watched the woman take the rag she used for “general purposes” and wipe off a plate and 
a knife and fork. She knocked a hound from the table, then invited him to sit down and eat! 
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Bye. 








Andy’s Gadget Magic 
CAMPING DISHPAN 


PLASTIC TABLE- 
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SEE 
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SMOOTH OUT DIRT, LAY 





TABLECLOTH IN BOTH HOLES 


ABOUT © INCHES DEEP 







USE ONE To WASH 
ONE TO RINSE 








wore on and gloom settled down like a 
fog over the family. Almost everyone was 
in tears. 

After a while it seemed to Jack that it 
was near bedtime. But where they were 
going to sleep was no little puzzle to him. 
There were four beds in the room, one in 
each corner. But there was the man and 
his wife, the married son and his wife, 
the married daughter and her husband, 
two girls not yet married, and two half- 
grown boys. Jack could not figure out by 
arithmetic, algebra, or geometry just how 
eleven people were going to sleep in four 
beds. The problem was partially solved 
when, after a few pulls and jerks, the two 
sleepy boys were aroused enough to enable 
them to climb the little ladder by the 
chimney that led to their roost in the loft. 

Turning to Jack, Uncle Pete said, “You 
can sleep in that thar bed what is over 
thar in the corner.” 

Yes, Jack saw the bed in that corner, but 
how to get into it gracefully was another 
thing. After the third invitation to retire, 
he decided to crawl in clothes and all. He 
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found that he was right in style, for the 
others took off their shoes and socks and 
crawled in as they were. (Did I say socks? 
They did not have any to take off.) Jack 
had not thought to look under his bed 
that night, so was surprised when Uncle 
Pete pulled another little bed out from 
under his. 

Jack was almost asleep when his back 
began to feel queer. What is that? Do 
you suppose it is “what-you-call-’ems”? Yes, 
hundreds of them. Jack learned the literal 
meaning of “backbiting” that night. 

When next morning's sun peeped through 
the window, it was a great relief to him. 
He knew, too, that those industrious fellows 
needed a rest from their night’s toil. me 
fast was just like supper—salted blackber- 
ries and all. But try as hard as he could, 
he was unable to persuade Uncle Pete to 
take one of his books, not even a small 
one. When he asked them how much he 
owed them for the night’s lodging, the 
woman said, “Wa-all, I’m mighty sorry we 
couldn’t of treated you no better, but hit 

To page 17 





HOW TO MAKE A BOOMERANG 


By JOHN BURROUGHS 


N EXPERTLY thrown boomerang 
whips through some amazing aerobat- 
ics. Leaving the thrower’s hand, it spins 
150 yards in a straight line, parallel to the 
ground at eye level. Then it zooms upward 
to an altitude of more than 100 feet, curv- 
ing around to the left at the same time. 
Finally it spirals down to earth, making 
three or four wide circles before landing 
at the thrower’s feet. 
With practice you can do almost as well 
yourself. The Australian aborigines who 

























This feature reproduced with the kind permission of Popular Science Monthly. 


throw them like that carve their boom- 
erangs from bent acacia limbs. But a home- 
made plywood boomerang can have the 
same aerodynamic features. 

King Tut of Egypt amused himself with 
boomerangs thousands of years ago. An- 
cient Assyrians, North Africans, Indians 
from India and Hopi Indians from what 
is now Arizona all threw boomerangs. But 
most of them didn’t come back. 

Although the aboriginal Australians were 
more interested in the large and deadly 
non-returning boomerang—the word itself 
comes from a term meaning “war” and 
“strike”—they were the first to build a re- 
liable homing instinct into 
the missile. 

A boomerang is very 
much like a pair of airplane 
wings joined at an angle of 
from 70° to 120°. The bot- 
tom surface of the boomer- 
ang is nearly flat. The other 
surface is rounded, with the 
thick edge of one wing 
meeting the thin edge of 
the other wing. 

Engineers call this half-a- 
teardrop shape a cambered 
(curved) airfoil. They ex- 


Throwing boomerangs is a good 
game to play with Dad or your 
Pathfinder counselor. A_ finished 
boomerang looks like this picture. 





GLUE LINES 
(BETWEEN PLIES) <> 






Use this diagram to lay out the boomerang. Draw the straight lines one inch apart. 


plain that an air stream slides over the curved 
surface quicker than it does over the flat one. 
Since pressure drops as velocity increases, 
the faster that air passes over an airfoil the 
greater the pressure difference between the 
two surfaces. This difference is translated into 
lift that keeps the airfoil up. 

By making your boomerang of 1” ex- 
terior plywood as I did, you won't have any 
trouble shaping airfoils. The glue lines be- 
tween plies show up like the lines of 
elevation on a contour map. They help 
you judge the sharpness or flatness of a 
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HOW AN AUSTRALIAN EXPERT THROWS A BOOMERANG 


LSECTION // 








CUT FROM 
\y" EXTERIOR PLYWOOD 


1" SQUARES 





Use 
exterior plywood a half inch thick. For Pathfinder clubs, cut about fifty from a piece 4 by 8 feet. 


curve. In addition, fir plywood is inex- 
pensive and easy to work. 

The plan shown is for a light (six- 
ounce) boomerang with arms slightly more 
than 90° apart. It returns well, is easily 
thrown and simple to make. One thing 
more: it’s right-handed and moves to the 
left. For a left-handed person, put the lead- 
ing edges where they appear when the draw- 
ing is held before a mirror, so it will circle 
right and come back to you. 

Shaping the airfoils. Cut out the boom- 
erang blanks with a jig or coping saw. 








Joe Timberley, descended from an 
Australian aborigine chief, 
boomerang with curved side facing 
him. Note three-finger grip at end. 


Don't try this! Mr. Timberley is 
an expert and shows how he catches 
a boomerang. You'd better let it 
land or use a basket, or be hurt! 


He throws boomerang overhand 
with arm stiff, flicks wrist as 
it leaves hand to impart spin; 
aims for ground 100 yards away. 


holds 
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@ making the curved surface, it’s a big 
elp to have an automatic sander, faced 
with rough sandpaper. If you haven't one, 
use half-round rasp, and work a bit harder! 


Use a sanding block to smooth the surface 
so as not to undercut the softer wood be- 
tween the hard lines of the grain. Use very 
fine sandpaper, make glass-smooth finish. 








Shape the curved surface of the airfoils 
with a disk sander, if you have one, or else 
use a half-round rasp. Give it a glass- 
smooth finish with the finest sandpaper 
you can find—to reduce skin friction. And 
dull the edges to minimize chipping and 
injury to bystanders. 

Throwing technique. Here are some tips 
from the Aussies on how to practice boom- 
erang throwing. Start off by perfecting 
your spinning technique. Spin puts the 
aerobatics in a boomerang’s flight and 
makes it return. It’s done by bending your 
wrist downward in a quick flick at the last 
moment. 

Practice this flicking motion until you 
achieve good but short flights with little 
more than spin alone. Always aim as though 
to hit the ground about 50 yards away. 
Then gradually add more and more throw 
to your spin until you are giving it all of 
your strength. 





Check balance. Boomerang will wobble in flight if both 
arms don’t weigh the same. Sand more off heavier arm. 


Practice to develop a straight overhand 
delivery. When you throw with a sidearm 
flip, the boomerang sails high into the air, 
stalls, and plummets to earth, which is not 
at all satisfactory. 

If you really get enthusiastic about boom- 
erangs, and it’s not hard, here are some 
modifications you can try later. 

To get livelier performance, increase the 
wing angle, up to a maximum of 120°. 
Australian throwers say that for lively per- 
formance and attractive curves, a boom- 
erang should more resemble the moon's 
crescent than a lath with a right angle. 
They always make one arm slightly longer 
than the other, too. 

Make the boomerang heavier by increas- 
ing the length and thickness of the arms. 
Sticks 3” thick and 15” to 20” long are not 
uncommon in Australia. They fly a larger 
circle, travel slower and rise 50 to 100 
feet in the air. To page 21 
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A right, boys. You can break up camp 
now. 

With the slow motion that usually marks 
the activities of African boys in the bush, 
our nineteen carriers proceeded to fold up 
the beds, take down the tents, arrange the 
pots and pans in boxes, and prepare to 
move on down the trail. 

We had been camping for the Sabbath 
on the banks of a still pool of water trapped 
in a deep depression between some moun- 
tains. Had someone placed a map in front 
of us, we would have found it impossible 
to point to the exact spot where we were 
at the time, but we knew it was somewhere 
between the railway line we had left three 
days previously and the Zambesi River, 
which we hoped to reach before another 
sunrise. 

The sun had just dipped behind the high 
hills the afternoon before, when we had ar- 
rived at this place where we had spent the 
Sabbath. The quiet of the spot had been 
broken only by the occasional barking of the 
baboons in the trees. Occasionally, too, the 
surface of the pool had been broken as a 
crocodile had leisurely poked his head up 
for a lazy look around. There had been no 
wind. Friday night had proved far too hot 
for comfortable sleep. 

“I suggest we push on tonight after sun- 
down, rather than try to sleep here another 
night,” N. C. Wilson had suggested. 

“A good idea,” agreed F. M. Robinson 
(no relative of the author). “We shouldn’t 
be more than fifteen miles from the river 
now, and by the time we get there we 
should be tired enough to sleep, no matter 
how hot it is. Of course we shall have to 
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There were no bars between us, and 


I had left my gun behind! 


LION 


By V. E. ROBINSON 


wait until the moon comes up, around nine 
o'clock.” 

It was October, the hottest, driest, and 
most disagreeable month in Northern Rho- 
desia. Two good missionaries were traveling 
down into the valley of the Zambesi River, 
where, some fifteen years before, W. H. An- 
derson had opened a number of outschools. 
Now they had been closed for years. Would 
we find any people in the villages who might 
have attended those schools? That was what 
the superintendent of our field and the di- 
rector of Rusangu Mission wished to find 
out. They had kindly of- 
fered to take me along, an 
eighteen-year-old lad, eager 
to see all I could of the 
wilder parts of Africa. 

At length the loads were 
all made up, and we were 
ready to start. The moon 
was peeping through the 
leaves of the trees, making 
dark and light patterns on 
the forest floor. The still- 
ness of the night was punc- 
tuated from time to time 
by jungle sounds, the bark- 
ing of a jackal, the scream 
of a hyena. We knew we 
had better keep our eyes 
open and be ready for any- 
thing. We had two Mauser 
rifles and a shotgun, just 
in case. 

For the first hour and a 
half, Mr. Robinson and I 
led the long line of porters, 
each of us with a rifle slung 
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across his back and carrying one of the lan- 
terns, while Pastor Wilson brought up the 
rear. How the boys did straggle! 

We wanted to reach our destination as 
soon as possible, set up camp, and catch 
a glimpse of that mighty river. At about 
half-past eleven, we came to what had been 
an important river during the rainy season. 
Now all we found were great banks of 
sand. But what were those gigantic foot- 
prints on the sand, crossing over? 

We asked our head boy when he came up. 
He looked at the prints for a moment, 
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In the moonlight | could plainly make out a lion in the river. 


—_— 





and then replied without hesitation, “Ele- 
phants!” We waited here until the others 
all came up. We wanted a drink of water, 
and of course the water boy was bound to 
be the last one in the line. Here we changed 
off, and taking the shotgun, I went to the 
rear. 

“Try to keep them moving as fast as 
possible,” my companions said as they set 
out again along the forest path that led 
steadily southeast. There were no more 
hills now—just flat, level country. “As fast 
as possible”! Easier said than done with 
African boys who have always been puz- 
zled by the white man’s obedience to his 
watch. 

On and on through the forest we went. 
The line was a long one again, perhaps 
half a mile. My friends were far out of sight. 
About one o'clock in the morning I came 
up to them again, sitting on the bank, 
waiting once more for the water boy to 
pull up with his cool water bag. We gave 
the porters a few minutes’ rest. 

“You go ahead this time, Virgil,” Pastor 
Wilson said to me. “We will come along 
and see if we can’t keep the group closer 
together.” 

They handed me a rifle and the lantern. 
Our boys got lazily to their feet and picked 
up their loads, and we were off once more. 


LESTER QUADE, ARTIST 








OUR FLAG 


By NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Why do we stand 

When the flag is raised? 
Why is our flag 

To be loved and praised? 


What do we think 

As she passes by? 
What do we see 

As she waves on high? 


We see our heroes 
Brave and great, 
All of their struggles 
For our fair state. 


We see a people 
Brave and strong; 
We see the land 
Where the free belong; 


We see the fields 
So rich and fair; 
We sense the pride 
That her citizens share. 


Justice for all, 

The low and the high; 
We see these things 

As the flag goes by! 
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For a few minutes we were all fairly close 
together, and then once more the line be- 
gan to lengthen. After a while I could no 
longer see the lantern at the back end. 

Pushing through the trees ahead I sud- 
denly came upon the broad, sandy bed of a 
river long since dried up. Across this I 
carefully picked my way, and up the other 
side. Before plunging into the woods again, 
I looked back in the moonlight. Still no 


signs of the rear lantern. 


Another half mile and we came to an- 
other broad, sandy river bed. Probably i 
wasn't another, just the first one doubled 
back, twisting on its way to the Zambesi. 
Once again I picked my way through the 
sand and up the other bank. Here I was 
disconcerted to find not a trace of a path 
leading on. I walked in a circle on the 
bank, looking in vain for some sign of the 
path, but it had vanished. One by one the 
boys came up, and seeing that we could 
go no farther for a while, threw down 
their loads and lay on the ground for a 
nap. After ten minutes or so, I saw my 
companions on the other bank, and then 


watched them cross over. 


We held a brief council. It was evident 
that I must have taken the wrong fork at 
the other river bed. They decided that I 
should stay with the boys while they went 
back to find the path. I watched them re- 
trace their way across the river. By the 
time they had disappeared into the gloom 
of the forest, all the boys were fast asleep. 
Perhaps I should sit down for a rest, too. 
I leaned my rifle against the tree and put ¢ 
the lantern down. It was really not needed; 
the moonlight was so bright. 

Then a thought came. Why couldn't I 
walk up and down this bank of the river 
and find where the main trail crossed it, 
even while they went back to the fork of 
the V? So I very lightheartedly left the 
boys and started walking in the moonlight 
up the bank of the river, pushing through 


the tall grass. 


I may have gone three hundred yards 
when suddenly I was startled to hear 
loud and ominous W-O-O0-0-O. Lookin 
out into the bed of the river, I saw a 
large animal. What was it? It wasn’t a 
rhino, for it had no horn between its eyes. 
It stood there showing independence, con- 
fidence, power. Then I noticed that it was 
very shaggy around the neck. A lion! There 





¢ 
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TEACHER IN THE BOX 


By KATHERINE BEVIS 


UT I do not understand! It’s unbeliev- 

able!” exclaimed the missionary. “I 
never expected to see anything like this! 
Who has been teaching your people? Where 
did they learn these things?” And _ his 
amazed eyes traveled again over the village 
in front of him. 

The missionary knew that he and _ his 
group of workers were the first to arrive in 
this forsaken part of India. Yet, right be- 
fore his very eyes, was every mark of a 
well-developed civilization. The houses 
were clean, and there were neat and at- 
tractive places of worship. 

“I ask you again,” said the awe-stricken 
missionary, “what has happened to you peo- 
ple to bring about such a transformation?” 

“Would you like to see our teacher?” 
asked the native. 

“Your teacher!” exclaimed the mission- 
ary, wondering what he would see next. 

“Come with me,” smiled the native. 

He led the way to an old wooden box. 
Reaching down into it, he tenderly lifted 
an old frayed book and clasped it reverently 
to his heart. So worn and dilapidated was 
it, that it was necessary to hold it together 


with a string. Slowly the native handed 
the book to the missionary, saying, “Here 
is our teacher!” 

Handling the tattered pages with the ut- 
most care, the missionary thumbed through 
the book, and as he did so, his eyes grew 
wide with wonder. “It can’t be!” he ex- 
claimed, more to himself than to the native 
standing at his side. 

“But it is our teacher,” said the native 
in a hurt tone. And the missionary, sensing 
the hurt in his voice, said quickly, “Oh, | 
do not mean that it is not your teacher. | 
am amazed that this Book has found its 
way here. Do you know how it could have 
reached your village, since we are the first 
missionaries to come here?” 

The native only shook his head. “How it 
came to us, I do not know,” he said. “But 
this I do know, it has brought to us the 
light of the truth, and it has been the 
bread of life and the living water to us.” 
And he walked closer to the missionary 
as he reverently stooped to kiss the ragged 
cover. 

No one has ever found how that Book 
got to this faraway dark, heathen village, 


As the missionary watched, the native reached into the box to get 





<<} his teacher. The white man was amazed at what he brought out. 


LESTER QUADE, ARTIST 


but God works in mysterious ways His 
wonders to perform. And this is one of the 
most remarkable facts about that Bible— 
the thing that made the missionary’s eyes 
grow wide with wonder. It was not just 
any Bible. It was a copy of William Carey's 
first translation of the New Testament into 
the Bengali language. 

William Carey, the first missionary to 
India, had devoted seven years of his life 
to making this first translation of the New 
Testament into Bengali. Another year had 
been required to complete the printing of 
the first two thousand copies. These first 
copies had all been distributed at Seram- 
pore, near Calcutta, in the year 1801. Yet 
here was one, hundreds of miles from 
Serampore, and it had converted the entire 
village of Dacea! 

This man, William Carey, devoted forty 
years of his life to giving to those people 
whom he loved so well, his beloved Hindus, 
a Bible in each of nearly forty different 
languages and dialects. Only eternity will re- 
veal the fruit of his labors. 


All Bone From the Ears Up! 
From page 5 


washed out by the roots. Large cracks ap- 
peared when the precious soil had gone. 

Pela’s garden was a picture. The compost 
was doing an amazing job. The terracing 
kept the soil in place. Such sweet po- 
tatoes had never been seen before. 

The chief held council with his wise 
men. 

“If the Seven-day mission can teach these 
things to Pela, what could it do for a really 
bright man?” The chief decided to find out, 
so a deputation was sent to the mission. 

“Send us a teacher, someone to teach us 
to be clever like Pela,” the messengers 
pleaded. 

Here the missionary made a little mental 
smile. Pela clever! It was just too funny! 
But, of course, he didn’t let anyone see him 
smile! 

The plea was earnest, and the teacher 
was sent. Soon the whole village learned 
to love the Lord and became Seven-day. 
All this happened because of Pela, even 
though he wasn’t very promising as a 
preacher, for, as you will remember, he was 
all bone from the ears up. 
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Lion in the River 
From page 14 


he stood, without a doubt. There were no 
bars between us. And I had left my gun 
behind! 

I turned. on my heel and sprinted back 
to those boys as fast as I could go, casting 
a sidewise glance at the lion off to my 
right from time to time. To my horror, he 
was trotting down the river parallel to me. 
Breathless, I regained the place where the 
boys were sleeping, and managed to gasp 
out just one word, “Mango!” I looked out 
into the river bed. The lion was still there. 
No doubt he was greatly puzzled and won- 
dered what I was doing in his kingdom in 
the middle of the night. 

Now sometimes it is very difficult to 
wake up the African boys. But not so when 
the watchword is Mkango. They jumped 
to their feet, everyone chattering at once. 

“Where? Where? Where?” I pointed 
him out to them. “Yes, a lion truly!” they 
all agreed. 

By this time I had my gun firmly in 
hand, but I must confess that I was not 
holding it very steadily. 

“Shoot him! Shoot him!” the boys began 
to urge, at least some of them. Others 
said, “No! Don’t shoot! It is too dark to 
see clearly.” 

I remembered a few days previous when 
we had stood in the Pemba hotel. The 
Greek proprietor had been told that we 
were going down onto the Zambesi plains, 
the home of the lion. He had offered me 
a few words of advice. 

“Remember, my boy,” he had said, “if 
you are going to shoot a lion, be sure to 
shoot him. Don’t shoot at him. He doesn’t 
like to be shot at.” 

So the question I had to decide was, Can 
I shoot him? Or will I only wound him 
and make him dangerous? I decided that 
if he would go his way, and leave us to go 
ours, we would let him. The boys kept on 
shouting and making a great noise. After 
a few moments, the lion trotted on down 
the river, and disappeared into a clump of 
bushes. 

Presently my companions reappeared on 
the other bank, and called to us to come 
over, as they had discovered the trail. My 
boys were afraid to enter the river, not 
really knowing where the lion was. So we 
shouted across that we had seen a lion, 








You may look up the texts in your Bible to find 
the answers, then check with the answers below. 


Who Said? 


By LEONARD MITCHEL 


1. “Thou art the man.” (2 Sam. 12:7.) 
2. “Am I a dog?” (1 Sam. 17:43.) 
3. “Am | my brother’s keeper?” (Gen. 4:9.) 








Who Was He? 


By IDA MAE CRESTAKOS 


He was plowing with twelve yoke of oxen when a 
great prophet came by and cast his mantle upon 


him. 

He followed the prophet and became his servant for 
about ten years. 

Once when a group of children mocked him, 
two she-bears came out of the woods and wounded 
forty-two of them. 

He helped a widow, whose sons were about to be 
sold into slavery, to pay her debt by multiplying 
her supply of oil. 

After he was dead and buried, a dead man whose 
body was let down into his sepulcher and allowed 
to touch his bones, came back to 
life. 

See 1 Kings 19:19 and 2 Kings 2 
to 13. 


Vegetable Circle 


By REUBEN S. DE LONG 


Each vegetable in this circle be- 
gins with the letter that ends the 
vegetable before it. The first-last 
letters are written in for you. 

. A bulbous plant. (Num. 11:5.) 
. A grain. (Luke 6:1.) 

. A stinging weed. (Isaiah 34:13.) 
. A shade tree. (Hosea 4:13.) 

. A perfume. (Proverbs 7:17.) 

. A bushy herb. (1 King 4:33.) 

. An unidentified plant. (Ezekiel 

27:17.) 
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and weren’t sure whether it was safe for us 
to come. Of course my friends laughed and 
came across to see what kind of nightmare 
we had had, feeling sure we had been 
dreaming. But when they examined the 
footprints of the lion clearly marked in the 
sand, they agreed that it must have been 
kango indeed. 

There was no more straggling that night. 
Our group was a compact bunch of boys 
as we ticked off the final miles. About 
four-thirty in the morning we came to an 
opening in the trees, and there lay the 
broad Zambesi River, moving peacefully 
along under the silvery moon. In a few 
minutes we had our beds made up, and 
were drifting off to dreamland. 


Jack’s Adventure 
From page 8 


was jest as much trouble and worry fer 
me as hit would of been had we had some- 
thin’. I reckon a couple of dollars will be 
enough.” 

That settled it once and for all for Jack. 
He had never paid two dollars for a night's 
lodging with a private family before. He 


said to himself as he went over the fence, 


“If it is as much trouble and worry for the 
people, whether they have anything or not, 
believe Mr. Jack, I shall go where they 
have something after this.” 

He determined to ask for a night's lodg- 
ing at the best place in the neighborhood 
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that night, regardless of the cost. A little 
while before sundown he resolved in his 
mind to ask at the next big house he came 
to. Turning a curve in the road he saw 
a mansion, it seemed, loom up before him. 
Some peacocks were strutting proudly around 
under the stately trees on the large lawn. 
Delicate flowers filled the air with their sweet 
fragrance. A silver-haired gentleman was 
standing near one of the huge porch pillars 


onc” two pet deer frolic about. 


“Oh, no, not this place! I could never 
pay the bill here,” he thought. 

Jack took on a little more courage when 
the old gentleman smiled and gave him a 
hearty handshake. But as soon as Jack got 
to the place in his canvass where he said, 
“Now this book comes in three bindings, 
the full leather for the gentleman 
interrupted him by saying, “Well, now, 
sonny, I have hundreds of books that I 
have never read. Come in here, and let me 
show you my library.” 

Jack was taken to a room that looked 
like the academy library. No, there was 
no use to try to sell that man another 
book. All the while the man was talking to 
him about his wonderful library and this 
rare book and that choice volume, Jack 
was thinking up a diplomatic way of asking 
to spend the night. After many words and 
phrases had been turned over in his mind, 
he decided that at last he had a rhetorical 
sentence that would be elegant enough. 

He blurted right out, “Could I spend the 
night with you?” Dear, oh, dear, what had 
happened to his polished speech? That 
wasn't it at all. He could have said that 
without any knowledge of grammar. 

The old gentleman smiled and patted 
him on the shoulder and answered, “Why, 
certainly, we shall be delighted to have 
you.” 

Jack wanted to ask how much he was 
going to charge, but decided that that would 
not be best right then. In a few minutes 
e was told that his supper was ready. That 

as music to him. When he saw the table, 
he did not know whether to be glad or 
sorry. If they charged him at the same 
rate that he had paid for the salty black- 
berries the night before, his scholarship 
was in great peril. But those thoughts did 
not linger long in his mind. Jack’s un- 
divided attention was on that table before 
him. 

Besides several kinds of meat there were 





mashed potatoes with butter, sliced toma- 
toes, candied sweet potatoes, green peas 
cooked in cream, tender roasting ears, a 
large bowl of delicious peaches, a cherry 
pie, apple butter, grape jelly, and many 
other tempting foods. In the center of the 
table stood a huge coconut cake. This was 
too much for poor Jack. 

His hungry eyes wandered over the table 
and all thoughts of money, scholarship, 
books, friends, relatives, visits to dentists, 
and algebra examinations fled from his 
memory. The colored waitress, dressed in a 
snowy-white cap and apron, placed some 
hot biscuits near him and inquired whether 
he would take coffee, tea, sweet milk, or 
buttermilk. After he had done his full duty 
by that meal, he was ready to forgive every- 
one who had ever done him a wrong. 

Going to the front room, Jack was in- 
troduced to the old gentleman’s three 
nieces, who had come over to spend the 
evening. They invited him to join them in 
playing and singing. Jack was glad he had 
taken music lessons, for now he could take 
his turn at the piano. After they had sung 
awhile, the nieces gathered around their 
uncle and begged for some of his stories. 
The old gentleman chuckled, for he en- 
joyed telling stories to these attractive 
nieces of his as much as they enjoyed 
listening to them. 

“Well do I remember,” he began, “a 
lesson my mother taught me.” 

“I venture she emphasized it with a 
hickory,” Roberta suggested. 

“No, not this time,” he assured her. “I 
had gone over to spend a little time with 
Clayton, a neighbor lad with whom I often 
played. In the course of our romp, I found 
one of his marbles. It was a beautiful one. 
You know in those days we fellows couldn't 
get all the pretty marbles and toys that 
boys can have for the asking these days. 
I saw this marble in the grass and wanted 
it very much. I waited until Clayton was 
not looking and dropped it into my pocket. 

“But I had not been home very long be- 
fore Mother saw me with this attractive 
marble and began questioning me about 
it. I told her that I had found it. Of course 
she wanted to know where. I told her that 
I had found it near Clayton’s home. I did 
not tell her that it was near his front porch. 
Mother told me I ought to take it back to 
him and ask him whether it was his. But 
I argued that he had many marbles and 
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Memory Verses for the Third Quarter 


1. “They shall call his name Emmanuel, which 
being interpreted is, God with us” (Matthew 1:23). 

2. “And the angel said unto them, Fear not: for 
behold, | bring you good tidings of great joy, which 
shall be to all people. For unto you is born this day 
in the city of David a Saviour, which is Christ the 
Lord” (Luke 2:10, 11). 

3. “Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away 
the sin of the world” (John 1:29). 

4. “He answered and said, It is written, Man shall 
not live by bread alone, but by every word that 
proceedeth out of the mouth of God” (Matthew 
4:4). 


5. “We have found the ee. which is, being 
interpreted, the Christ” (John 1:4 

6. “The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou 
hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence 
it cometh, and whither it goeth: so is every one 
that is born of the Spirit” (John 3:8). 

7. “And in the morning, rising up a great while 
before day, he went out, and departed into a solitary 
place, and there prayed” (Mark 1:35). 

8. “And he saith unto them, Follow me, and | 
will make you fishers of men” (Matthew 4:19). 

9. “Every idle word that man shall speak, they 
shall give account thereof in the day of judgment” 
(Matthew 12:36). 

10. “Therefore all things whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even so to them” 
(Matthew 7:12) 

11. “The sabbath was made for man, and not 
man for the sabbath: therefore the Son of man is 
Lord also of the sabbath” (Mark 2:27, 28). 

12. “He hath done all things well: he maketh 
both the deaf to hear, and the dumb to speak” 
(Mark 7:37). 

13. “For the Son of man is come to save that 
which was lost” (Matthew 18:11). 








would likely never miss this one. He had 
lost it, and the chances were that he would 
never have found it. In fact, it was not 
absolutely certain that it was Clayton’s 
marble to begin with; someone else could 
have lost it there. 

“I shall never forget the look on Mother's 
face. She stopped her work and sat down 
beside me and said, ‘Son, all that may be 
true. But the chances are that that is Clay- 
ton’s marble. It is such a little thing, can 
you afford to run so great a risk of missing 
heaven for that little marble?’ That settled 
it for me. I hadn’t thought of it from that 
angle at all. I had thought that such a little 
act as that would be forgotten in the great 
judgment day, when so many big sins would 
come up. ; 

“I ran back to Clayton’s house and told 
him that I had found one of his marbles 
in the grass. Sure enough, it was his prize 
shooter, and he had been combing the place 
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over for it. Strange as it may seem, I went 
back home happier than I had been when I 
had that marble. 

“But those words of Mother's, ‘It is such 
a little thing,’ have sounded in my ears 
many a time when I have been tempted 
to do some little act that was not exactly 
right. 1 have asked myself the question, 
‘Can I afford to allow this little thing to 
keep me out of heaven?’” 

It would be hard to say who enjoyed 
the evening the most, the old gentleman, 
his wife, the young ladies, or Jack. Jack 
was taken to one of the guest rooms and 
told that he could sleep as late in the 
morning as he wished. 

Jack did not forget his devotions. He 
began reading in Deuteronomy 32 and 
came to these words, “He made him ride 
on the high places of the earth, that he 
might eat the increase of the fields; and 
he made him to suck honey out of the rock, 
and oil out of the flinty rock; butter of 
kine, and milk of sheep, . and thou 
didst drink the pure blood of the grape.” 
Jack thought of these words for a while 
and said, “Yes, sir, the Lord certainly does 
see that His colporteurs are well taken care 
of.” He knelt down and thanked the Lord 
for a place in His great work of giving 
the last warning message to a dying world. 

After taking a good hot bath in his pri- 
vate bathroom, he crawled into the soft, 
clean bed and knew no more until the 
morning sun disturbed his slumbers. A 
cold shower put pep into him for the rest 
of the day. Then down he went to break- 
fast. And what a breakfast! Not to mention 
the many other good things, Jack did his 
honest part by the waffles and white clover 
honey. 

“How much do I owe you?” 
when he was ready to leave. 

“Why, not a penny,” the old gentleman 
assured him. “I am glad to see a young man 
like you. I believe you are a Christian and 
are doing a grand and noble work for th 
Master. We have enjoyed your visit her 
to our home so much we want you to plan 
to spend the night here again when you 
make your delivery. And, by the way, you 
can put me down for one of those good 
books too. Now, can you plan to stay with 
us when you come around delivering?” 

‘ es sir, I can,” answered Jack. And he 

id! 


Jack asked 


(Continued next week) 





Dropping Tom 
From page 3 


his foot suddenly and forcefully just as 
Tom had turned to walk away, and Tom 
felt an uncomfortable sensation exactly 
where the cook intended he should! 

The result was a slight improvement, 
though it didn’t last long. 

But one day came the experience that 
* the crew had dreaded. “Enemy aircraft 

approaching.” The warning went round the 
ship, and soon the boat's antiaircraft guns 
were spitting angrily. But, dodging the 
shells, a bomber swooped in and dropped 
a stick of small, delayed-action bombs right 
across the ship. One landed on the deck 
but did not penetrate the structure. 

The bomb rolled along the heaving deck 
straight toward a doorway. Just at that mo- 
ment the door opened and Tom's lanky 
figure appeared. 

Not seeing the bomb, he started to walk 
across the deck, when, as you may guess, 
he tripped over the bomb and fell full 
length on the deck! 

With an injured look on his face he 
turned to see what he had tripped over. It 
was a bomb! And what do you think he 
did? He walked over to it, slung it across 
his shoulder as though it were his kit bag, 
and marched across the deck toward the 
side of the ship. 

The older men looked on in horror—a 
horror that increased tenfold when, just 
before he reached the rails, Tom dropped 
the bomb! 

Everybody ran for his life. The gunner, 
as he couldn’t leave his gun, put his head 
between his knees and pressed his hands 
over his ears. The captain turned pale. 

But by marvelous good fortune, Tom 
caught the bomb between his knees just 
before it struck the deck. Then hugging 
it to his chest, he reached the side of the 
ship and dumped it overboard. 

Exhausted, but triumphant, Tom turned 

ound and grinned expectantly at the men, 


who by now were coming back on deck. 

Three mighty cheers rang out for “good 
old Tom,” and never after that did those 
men forget what they owed to Tom’s bravery 
that day. 





How to Make A Boomerang 
From page 11 





Varnish or clear lacquer will protect the boomer- 
ang from chipping and moisture. Close the pores 
with resin sealer, then apply two finish coats. 


Pathfinder leaders, use this boomerang 
in your club crafts. Fifty boomerangs can 
be cut from one sheet of plywood 4 by 8 
feet. Get A-and-A plywood, good on both 
faces. Half-round rasps, sandpaper, and 
lacquer are the only other materials and 
tools needed besides a jigsaw. Cost of 
boomerangs could be kept down to ap- 
proximately 25 cents each. 








COVER PICTURE by H. M. Lambert. Story 
illustrations not otherwise credited are by John 
Gourley. 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 





I—"GOD WITH US" 


(July 7) 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


READ THE LESSON TEXTS: Matthew 1:18- 
25; Luke 2:1-6. 

LEARN THE MEMORY VERSE: “They shall 
call his name Emmanuel, which being inter- 
preted is, God with us” (Matthew 1:23). 


READ THE GUIDING THOUGHT. 
Guiding Thought 


Jo Anne loved to read, and she had an es- 
pecially favorite author. Every time he published 
a new book Jo Anne had to have it! She had 
them all! But oh, if only she could meet him! 
That was her great longing! Now, this author 
happened to be a distant relative to the family, 
and he lived in a very distant city! But Jo Anne 
always hoped that some day he might visit 
them, and then she would hear him firsthand! 
It wasn’t likely that it would happen, however; 
but one day it did! A letter came saying that 
he was to give some lectures in their city, and 
please onde he stay with them! Of course he 
could! The day drew near. Jo Anne and her 
mother prepared the guest room and cooked 
extra food—nothing was too good for the fa- 
mous author. At last the time came to drive to 
the airport to meet him, and Jo Anne's dream 
came true. 

Of course he was busy with his appointments 
and lectures, but he did find time to answer Jo 
Anne’s questions about the people and animals 
in his books. Jo Anne never forgot the time 
when the great author who was a ‘“sort-of-rela- 
tion” came to stay with them. 

Yes, that was a wonderful time for Jo Anne. 
But more wonderful to us all is the time when 
the Author of the universe came to stay with 
men. He who had created the world, He whom 
angels worshiped, consented to be Emmanuel— 
God with us. How favored our wicked, sin- 
cursed earth is to have had God with us in the 
person of His Son. That He would stay with us 
is a mystery and a wonder, but He did it in 
order that He might save and help us. 


SUNDAY 


God’s Plan for Sin’s Emergency 
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1. Find Romans 16:25, second part. When sin 
struck its ugly blow at our world, God’s emer- 
gency system was ready to go into operation. 
When was God’s plan first formed? 


NotE.—The Desire of Ages, page 22, tells 
us that the plan for our redemption was not just 
an afterthought, but was made even before Adam 
fell. God and Christ knew about Satan’s fall and 
how he would tempt man and cause him to fall. 
It was all open to them, and they had made a 
plan to meet the terrible emergency caused by 
sin. 

2. Find Galatians 4:4, 5. When the right time 
came, whom did God send and what was His 
plan? 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 25. 

MONDAY 
A World in Need 


3. Find Romans 1:29-32. What were some of the 
sins that darkened the world as the time for 
Christ to be born drew near? 


4. Find Micah 3:11. What were even those who 
were supposed to be the leaders of God’s chosen 
nation doing at this time? 

5. Find Matthew 15:7-9. How did Christ Him- 
self describe these leaders? 

NoTe.—The Desire of Ages, page 37, tells 
us that Jesus came as an Ambassador of heaven 
just when Satan seemed about to triumph. Men 
were studying how to be dishonest. They had 
mixed wicked practices with religion, and their 


For further reading: The Desire of Ages, 
36, pars. 2, 3. 


hearts were full of rebellion against God. * 


TUESDAY 
Heralds of the Saviour 


6. Find Luke 1:11-17. Before Christ could do 
His work for mankind the way had to be pre- 
pared. A messenger was to go before Him. Who 
was this messenger and how was his coming an- 
nounced? 


7. Read verses 26-33. How was Mary prepared 
for the coming of the Saviour? 











8. Read Matthew 1:18-21. How was Joseph 
alerted to the coming of Jesus and told of His 
purpose? 

For further reading: Read the song of praise 
Mary was inspired to sing about the coming of 
the Saviour in Luke 1:46-55. 


WEDNESDAY 
Son of David 


9. Find Micah 5:2. What prophecy had been 
made about the city of Bethlehem? 

r NOTE.—Bethlehem was the city of David. 
avid had been promised that his throne and 
kingdom would endure forever. In the birth of 
Jesus, who will become the King of the new 

\ earth, the foundation was laid for the fulfillment 
of this promise. 


10. Find Luke 2:1-6. In what manner was this 
prophecy of a ruler to come out of Bethlehem 


fulfilled? 
For further reading: The Desire of Ages, 
p: 44, par. 2. 
| THURSDAY 
| “God With Us” 


11. Find Matthew 1:23. What name had Isaiah 
prophesied would be given to the Saviour? What 
does Emmanuel mean? 
12. Find Hebrews 2:14, 15. How did Christ be- 
| come “God with us”? 
13. Repeat John 3:16. What led God the 
Father and Jesus the Son to plan together for 
man’s salvation? 
14. Find Revelation 21:3. In the new earth how 
will Christ still be “God with us”? 
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NotTe.—"Our little world, under the curse 
of sin the one dark blot in His glorious creation, 
will be honored above all other worlds in the 
universe of God. Here, where the Son of God 
tabernacled in humanity; where the King of 
glory lived and suffered and died,—here, when 
He shall make all things new, the tabernacle of 
God shall be with men, ‘and He will dwell 
with them, and they shall be His people, and 
God Himself shall be with them, and be their 
God.’”—The Desire of Ages, p. 26. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, 
p. 26, pars. 1, 2. 


FRIDAY 


Can you find eight names of people and 
places connected with this week’s lesson in this 
letter square? Go from one square to an adjoin- 
ing one, directly above, below, to the right, or 
to the left. The letters in the double squares are 
the beginning squares. 


+ 
H 








How tenderly Mary took 
care of baby Jesus! It was 
hard to realize that He was 
the great God, the Creator 
come down to live with men. 


CARL MUELLER, ARTIST 
STANDARD PUBLISHING CO. 
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POKE, the OPOSSUM, No. 5-By Harry Baerg 


COPYRIGHT, 1956, BY REVIEW AND HERALD. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 


1. While feeding on persimmons one night Poke heard 
the sound of a hound baying in the woods. He was not 
too much concerned, because he felt safe in the 
tree. 2. Soon the hound stood below his tree and 
bayed loudly at him. The opossum was still not much 


' 
ort 








4. The children had come out to see what the dog 
was barking so loudly at. When they saw the opossum 
they shook the tree as hard as they could and suc- 
ceeded in getting him out. 5. The opossum landed 
with a thud, and evidently had been killed by the 


7. Since the opossum was smelly, the children left 
it at the corner of the woodshed and ran in to tell 
Grandma about it. 8. Had they known more about 
opossums, the children might have been more care- 
ful, but they burst through the door of the farmhouse 
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aay\ ) 
rat 


worried, but wished he had picked a bigger tree. 
3. Then he saw a light coming through the woods, 
and three children, two boys and a girl, chattering 
wildly, came to the tree where he was and shone 
the lantern light on him. He was unable to hide. 


ry 


Wwe is Loe 
y) Nida 
AIRY 310 
rut 


fall for he did not move or show any signs of 
life, even when kicked. 6. The children were excited 
by their catch and decided to carry the opossum 
to their grandmother, with whom they were visiting. 
The animal was heavy, so they dragged it by the tail. 














and all three at once tried to tell the story. 9. When 
Grandma was able to find out what all the excitement 
was about, she warned the youngsters to hurry back 
to make sure their victim was still there. Quickly 
they turned around and vanished through the door. 








